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INTRODUCTORY. 


Six months have passed since the first ap- 
pearance of Correct ENGLIsH, and in that 
short time, its success has been phenomenal. 
The magazine has been sent to every State in 
the Union, having been ordered by teachers, 
members of Women’s Clubs, lawyers, clergy- 
men, and in fact, by progressive people gen- 
erally, who feel the need of a work of this 
kind. Letters in which unsolicited praise has 
been given, have been received from strangers 
whose homes are scattered from California to 
Massachusetts, and from Canada to New Mex- 
ico. 

The Editor of Correct ENGLISH thanks her 
readers for these expressions of appreciation, 
and hopes to be able to satisfy the wishes of 
her readers by introducing subjects that an- 
swer the requirements of all who are inter- 


ested in Correct English. So far, the work — 


has been presented with the view of meeting 
the requirements of the educated classes, but 
the Editor frequently receives requests for 
rudimentary instruction as many well-educated 
people have forgotten some of the underlying 
principles of English Grammar. 

Beginning with this issue, CoRRECT ENG 
LISH introduces a series of studies in the 
Grammar of the English Language, for the 
benefit of those who wish to make an entire 
review of this subject. These studies will not 
supersede the regular work on grammatical 
construction, which appears in each issue, but 
will merely supplement it, by assisting the be- 
ginner as well as the advanced pupil to master 
the rules and principles of Grammar. 


INFLECTIONS 


(Continued) 


In Modern English the adjective is wholly 


destitute of inflections and in ‘consequence it 


is not declined. In Old English it had two 
declensions: viz., the Indefinite, which was 
used when the adjective was preceded by the 
Indefinite article, or was not preceded by either 
an Article or a Demonstrative Pronoun; and 
the Definite, which was used when the Adjec- 
tive was preceded by either the definite article 
or a Demonstrative pronoun. 

The following declension of the adjective 
good in Old English (Anglo-Saxon) and in 
Latin, will demonstrate how entirely free from 
inflection is the Adjective of Modern English. 

~The Adjective Good. 
Old English. 
Indefinite Declension. 
Singular Number. 
Masculine Feminine Neuter 


Nominative ~— gdd god god 

Accusative gdd ne gdde edd 

Ablative gode gdodre gode 

Dative godum = gddre godum 

Gouitive sia godes gdodre eodes 
PLURAL. — 

Masculine Feminine Neuter 
Nominative gdde gdde edodra 
Accusative  gdde gdode gdde 
Ablative godum gddum godum 
Genitive godum godum _— gdde 
Dative godra godra godum 

The Definite Declension. 
SINGULAR. 

Masculine Feminine Neuter 
Nominative gdode edda gode 
Accusative gdodan godan godan 
Ablative godan eddan godan 
Dative godan gddan* goddan 
Genitive godan godan godan 

PLURAL. 

Masculine Feminine Neuter 
Nominative gdodan godan _  gddan 
Accusative gddan — gddan eodan 
Ablative eodum gddum godum 
Dative godum godum gddum 
Genitive godena goddena  addena 
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The Adjective Good. 
Latin. 
Singular Number. 


Masculine Feminine Neuter 


Nominative bonus bona bonum 
Genitive boni bon boni 
Dative bono bone ~ bono 
Accusative bonum bonam bonum 
Vocative bone bona bonum 
Ablative bono bona bono 
PLURAL. 

Nominative boni bon bona 
Genitive bonorum bonarum bonorum 
Dative bonis bonis bonis 
Accusative bonos bonas bona 
Vocative boni bone bona 
Ablative bonis bonis bonis 


The declension of the participle was very 
much like that of the Adjective. Thus the par- 
ticiple burning, from the verb to burn was de- 
clined thus :— 


SINGULAR. 
Masculine Feminine Neuter 
Nomina- | 
tive bernande bernande berande 
Accusa- 
tive bernande bernande bernande 


Ablative bernandum bernandum bernandum 
Dative bzernandum bernandum bzrnandum 
Genitive beernandra bernandra bzrnandra 


PLURAL. 


Masculine Feminine Neuter 
Nomina- 
tive bernand bernand  bernand 
Accusa- 


tive bernandne bernande bezrnand 
Ablative bernande bzrnandre bernandum 
Dative bzernandum bernandre bernandrum 
Genitive bzrnandes bzrnandre bzrnandes 


Verbs. ee 
The verbs of Modern English are inflected 
in two ways: I. by changing the vowel as, 
speak, spoke; and 2. by adding ed, d, or ¢, as 
plant ed. 
The principal words which form the past 
tense by changing the vowel are :— 


Present Past 
fall (vowele) fell 
hold held 
draw drew 


slay slew 


fly flew 
blow blew 
know knew 
grow grew 
(vowel 00) 

shake shook 
take | took 
forsake. forsook. 


In the following words two forms are given; 
those marked with a star are obsolete— 


Present Past 

rise rose or *ris 
ride rode or *rid 
stride strode or *strid 


chide chode or *chid 
slide *slode or slid 


drive - drove or *driv 
thrive throve or *thriv 
write wrote or. *writ 
slit *slat or slit 

bite *bat or bit 

swim swam or swum 
begin began or begun 
spin *span or spun 
sing sang or sung 
spring’ sprang or sprung 
sting *stang or stung 


ring rang, sometimes rung 


wring *wrang or wrung 
fling *flang or flung 
cling *clane or clung 
string *strang or strung 
sling *slang or slung 


sink sank or sunk 


drink drank or *drunk 
shrink shrank or shrunk 
stick *stack or stuck 
burst *barst or burst 
bind *band or bound 
find *fand or found 
grand *orand or ground 
wind *wand or wound 


In Old English (Anglo-Saxon) many words 
that now form their past tense in ed, d, or t, 
formed it by the change of vowel thus :— 


Present Old English Past 
fret fretted freet 

mete meted met 

shear sheared scear 
braid braided brad 
dread dreaded dred 
‘sleep | slept slep 

fold folded feold 
wield wielded weold 
wax waxed weox 


leap 


- sweep 


weep 
SOW 
bake 


gnaw 


laugh 
wade 
lade 
grave 
shave 
step 
wash 
bellow 


swallow 


mourn 
spurn 
carve 
starve 
thresh 
hew 
flow 
row 
creep 
dive 
chew 
shove 
brew 


NOVELTIES IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


leaped, some- 


times lept 
swept 
wept 
sowed 
baked 
enawed 
laughed 
waded 
laded 
graved 
shaved 
stepped, stept 
washed 
bellowed 
swallowed 
mourned 
spurned 
carved 
starved 
threshed 
hewed 
flowed 
rowed 
crept 
dived, dove 
chewed 
shoved 
brewed 
locked 
sucked 
reeked ~ay. 
smoked 
bowed 
lied 
griped 
spaned 
eked 
fared ° 
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spearn 
cearf 
steef 
threersc 
heow 
fleow 
reow 
creap 
deaf 
ceaw 
sceaf 
breaw 
leac 
seac 
reac 
smeac 
beah 
leah 
grap 
spén 
eoc 
for 


“Notes on the falling dew of eve, 
Are pleasant notes to lover’s ears. - 
But notes on the eve of falling due— 
To one to whom the notes belong 
And who not getting them will sue— 
Are not so pleasant by a sight.” 


What a beautiful spring bonnet you have. 


That rose looks as natural as can be. ~ 


Friend—With so much due upon it, it can 


hardly fail to look natural. 


Impecunious Friend—I am very much 
obliged for that loan. | 

Friend—Don’t mention jit. 

Impecunious Friend—I assure you I never 
shall. 


Prof. Wilson, a leading light of Edinburgh 
University, recently wrote on the blackboard 
in his laboratory, “Prof. Wilson informs his 
students that he has this day been appointed 
honorary physician to the Queen.” In the | 
course of the morning he had occasion to leave 
the room, and on returning the found that a 
student had added to the announcement the 
words, “God save the Queen.”—Exchange. 


“Then you must admire Sir Walter Scott?” 
he exclaimed, with sudden animation. “Is not 
his Lady of the Lake exquisite in its flowing 
grace and poetic imagery! Is it not’— 

“Tt is perfectly lovely,” she assented clasp- 
ing her hands in ecstasy, “I suppose I have 
read it a dozen times.” 

“And Scott’s Marmion,” he continued, “with 
its rugged simplicity and marvelous descrip- 
tions. One can almost smell the heather on 


the heath while perusing its splendid pages.” 


“Tt is perfectly grand,’ she murmured. 

“And Scott’s Emulsion,” he continued has- 
tily, for a faint suspicion was beginning to 
dawn upon him. 

“T think,” she interrupted, rashly, “that it’s 
the best thing he ever wrote.”—Exchange. 


A CONVERSATION. 


\ 


Mrs. A.—I was very much pleased to re- 
ceive your letter inviting me to come to-day. 
And now we can have another talk on my fa- 
vorite subject. 

Mrs. B.—I like to hear you say, “I was very 
much pleased,’ instead of “I was very 
pleased.” 

Mrs. A.—I never have any more trouble 
with that, for I remember that one must say, 
“I am pleased,” or “I am very much pleased.” 
I must tell you of an amusing incident that 
occurred at Mrs. Ramsey’s last Wednesday. 
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We were speaking of the mistakes that people 
frequently make and I spoke of the expression, 
“T am very pleased.” One of the ladies said, 
“JT am sure no one who is educated says, ‘I am 
very pleased.’ Just then the maid handed a 


note to our hostess, who read it and said, “This 


note is from a lady who says, ‘she is very dis- 
appointed that she cannot be with us to-day.’ ”’ 
Of course our hostess did not mention the 
lady’s name. I should not have noticed the 
error if you had not called my attention to it 
in my own speech. Before I knew you, I had 
no idea that educated people were so careless 
in speech. Why, I find that persons whom I 
supposed used excellent English, make an 
error either in pronounciation or in grammati- 
cal construction in almost every sentence they 
utter. That is a surprising statement but I am 
prepared to defend it. 

Mrs. B.—I think in many instances your 
statement is warranted by the facts. But you 
must not say, “Persons whom I supposed used 
excellent English, etc.” Who and not whom, 
is the proper form, because “who” is the sub- 
ject of the verb “used” and not the object of 
the verb “supposed.” 


The rule is that when the verbs, think, sup- 
pose, consider, etc., are used in the sense of 
“in one’s estimation, or in one’s opinion,” they 
do not take an object. You will find an expo- 
sition of that rule in CorrecT ENGLISH, page 
39, in the issue of January. 


Mrs. A.—If one would study the magazine 
as it should be studied one would not make 
many errors either in pronounciation’ or in 
grammatical construction. 

Mrs. B.—That is true, for wherever the 
magazine has been introduced, the result has 
been a marked improvement in speech. In 
some places, where the college is the center of 
interest, ladies have formed classes for the pur- 
pose of giving more attention to English. 
They say that until the introduction of the 
magazine they were unaware of their errors 
in speech. 

Mrs. A.—I spoke of the magazine to a 
friend of mine and she said: “Why, I don’t 
need it; I went through all of that in school.” 


- education.” 
4 find that the magazine is for the benefit of edu- 
“cated persons as well as for the benefit of those 
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“But,” she said, “If you will give me the ad’- 
dress of the publishers of the magazine, I think 
I will send and get a copy.” I knew her very 
well, and so I said, “You had better get two 
copies, the first and the last, and then you will 
learn how to pronounce ad’dress and also learn 
that ‘I think I shall’ and not ‘I think I will’ is 
the correct form.” 


Mrs. B.—Wasn’t she offended ? 


Mrs. A.—I think she was, but she brought 
it on herself. It is all right for people who 
make no pretension to an education to say, 
“ad'dress,” and “I think I will,” but when grad- 
uates of colleges make those errors, it is time 
something was done about it. 


Mrs. B.—One rarely hears “‘address” pro- 
nounced correctly, that is, with the accent on 
the second syllable. The young women in our 
department stores invariably ask for our ad’- 
dress instead of our ad-dress’. Mispronuncia- 
tion of words in common use are excusable 
when one has neither the leisure nor the op- 
portunity to acquire an education. 


Mrs. A.—I am sure I rarely hear “ad-dress’” 
pronounced correctly. The President of our 
club invariably pronounces it “ad’dress.” In 
fact, one rarely hears any of the words given 
in the first issue of CorrEcT ENGLISH pro- 
nounced correctly. That is a broad statement, 
but I think it is true. Of course, ministers and 
public speakers are excepted; but I don’t see 
why they alone should use correct pronouncia- 
tions. I must tell you of my first experience 
with the magazine. My husband brought a 


‘ copy home one evening when we had guests, 


not “for dinner,” but “at dinner.” One of the 
guests, who is a representative of the largest 
carriage manufactory in this country, looked 
at the magazine and said, “How nice this is for 
those who have not had the advantages of an 
Another said, “I think you will 


who are uneducated.” Just then the represen- 
tative of the manufactory said, “Here’s a word 
pronounced wrong the first thing! Whoever 
heard of calling a brougham, a broo’-am or a 


1? 


broom as if it were a sweeping apparatus! 
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He said, “Why, I have sold bro’-ms for fifteen 
years, and I know how to pronounce that 
word.” I said, “You will notice that these 
pronunciations are from Century.” But he 
answered, “Old Webster is good enough for 
me. If you have an old Webster I should 
like to see it.” I brought out an old edition 
of 1832, and we compared every one of the 
words in the first issue of Correct ENGLISH 
with Webster and. the pronunciations were 
the same in each. We found that brougham 
is pronounced broo’-um in Webster, as well as 
in Century, and that bouquet has always been 
boo-kay instead of bo’-kay, and that inquiry 
has always been in-kwi’-ri and not in’-kwiry, 
and that programme is not pro grum and never 
has been. 

Mrs. B.—I often hear people say Old Web- 
ster is good enough for me. It reminds me of 
some lines in one of James Whitcomb Riley’s 
poems :— | 
“I never seen the ocean, nor I never seen the 

Sea, 
But on the banks of Deer Creek’s grand 
enough fer me!” 

If people were familiar with “Old Web- 
ster,” we should not hear so many mis- 
pronunciations of words in common use. It 
is amusing to see how many persons take ret- 
uge in Old Noah’s (Webster) Ark. 

Mrs. A.—A few minutes since, I used the 
expression, “I ‘had better go.” Should I not 
have said, “I would better go?” 

Mrs. B.—No, “[had bettergo,”’ is correct be- 
cause it conforms to the usage of the language. 
That is, good speakers use it and in conse- 
quence it as a fixed form in the language. 

Mrs. A.—Why, I have several books on cor- 
rect speech and in each one the expression is 
condemned. | , 

Mrs. B.—That makes no difference. The 
books are at fault. You can demonstrate that 
fact very easily ; thus:—Any mode of expres- 
sion approved by the usage of the language, is 
a correct mode of expression. 

An idiom is a mode of expression approved 
by the usage of the language. Therefore an 
idiom is a correct mode of expression. 
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Mrs. A.—If the premises are right, and of 
course they are, the conclusion is inevitable. 
But are you sure that “I had better go” is an 
idiom ? 

Mrs. B.—The premises are correct, and you 
will find that Century and Standard term, “I 
had better go” an idiom. But you will find an 
an exposition of “I had better go” in CorREcT 
ENGLISH in the issue of March. 

Mrs. A.—I have been out of town or I 
should have seen it. Do you notice that I say, 
“T should have seen it,’ instead of “I would 
have seen it’’? 

Mrs. B.—That is right. But why must you 
go? | 

Mrs. A.—“I had better go,” but I will come 
again very soon. I should like to bring a 
friend with me the next time I come, that is if 
it would be agreeable to you. 

Mrs. B.—I should be very much pleased to 
have you do so, and hope that I shall have the 
pleasure of seeing you and your friend very 
soon. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


Mr. G. E. R.—You ask, “Is it not always in- 
correct to use ‘will I’ interrogatively?” It is 
always incorrect to use “Will I” in asking a 
question of another. “Shall I” is the only cor- 
rect form. See Correct ENcLisH, December, 
pages 19, 22. 

“Will I” is correctly used only in the nature 
of a soliloquy, that is, when the speaker asks a 
question of himself: thus, ““The question is not 
shall I, or can I accomplish this but will I?” 
that is, “Have I the will power?” Noone can 
answer that question but the one who asks it. 
See Correct ENGLISH, December, pages 
21, 22. 

Mrs. G.—Thank you for your appreciation 
of the magazine. You ask, “why do you not 
refer to Worcester’s Dictionary. Do you not 
consider it an authority?” | 

While Worcester is still an authority I pre- 
fer to refer to the modern dictionaries, viz., 
Century, and Standard. The reason why I re- 
fer to “Old Webster” is because the Interna- 
tional is a revised edition of that dictonary and 
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my comparisons show wherein changes have 
been made. 

Mrs. E. J. B.—You will find an answer to 
your question, “Is ain’t a contraction of am 
not?” in the last (April) issue of CorREcT 
ENGLIsH. You say that somewhere in Cen- 
tury you have seen “ain’t’”’ given as the col- 
loquial contraction of am not, but that you are 
unable to find it. You will find it under not: 
thus, “In colloquial use not, following an aux- 
iliary, is often contracted as can’t, don't, 
shan’t, won't, isn’t, aim’t, aren't, for cannot, 
do not, shall not, will not, is not, am not, are 
not,’ but in the vocabulary “ain’t” is given 
as a vulgar contraction of am not. Ain't is 
given in Standard as a colloquial contraction 
of am not. See Correct Enc.iisH, April, An- 
swers to Queries. 

Note.—Ain’t is objectionable. 1 suggest 
that you use I’m not, “you're not,” he’s not, 
etc. 

Mrs. L. C.—You ask which is correct; “She 
is more amiable than I, or she is more amia- 
ble than me?” J is correct. A full exposition 
of the use of than, will be given in CORRECT 
ENGLISH at some future time. 


COMMON ERRORS OF THE CARELESS 
SPEAKER. 


The verb “‘to lie” seems to be in general dis- 
repute; undue preference being shown to the 
verb “to lay.” 

Our careless speaker tells us that he is “lay- 
ing down”; but he doesn’t say what. He pre- 
fers to leave us in doubt rather than to ac- 
knowledge that he is “lying.” A little study 
will enable one to master the difficulties of le 
and Jay, although an instance is recalled of an 
earnést student who left her dog standing in 
the middle of the room because she could not 
remember whether she should command him 


to lie down or to lay down. Fortunately the 


poor animal had sufficient independence of 
spirt to lie quietly down. 

In order to understand when to use Jie and 
when to use Jay, it is necessary to remember : 
First, that “to lie’ means “to rest,” while “to 
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lay” means to cause “to rest’; and, secondly, 
that the past tense of /te is not 1-a-i-d but l-a-y 
and that the past participle of “lie” is not 
l-a-i-d but l-a-i-n. Thus, I am going to le 
down. I lay (not laid) down yesterday. I 
had just lain (not Jaid) down when you called. 

A full exposition of “‘lie and lay” is given in 
this issue in order that the careless speaker 
may be able to determine when he is “lying” 
and when he isn’t. 


COMMON ERRORS OF THE CAREFUL 
SPEAKER. 


It is the careful speaker who is mistaken in 
thinking that he should not say, “He is mis- 
taken.” “Iam mistaken,” “You are mistaken,” 
“He is mistaken,’ are deviations from the 
meanings the speaker wishes to convey, but 
they have the sanction of usage. The reform- 
ers tell us that inasmuch as “I am mistaken” 
means “J am misapprehended,” or “I am mis- 
understood,” one should not say “I am mis- 
taken,” but should say, “I am in error,” or “I 


‘ mistake.” Thus :—instead of ‘I am mistaken,” 


“You are mistaken,” “He is mistaken,” we are 
told to say:—‘I mistake or I am in error,” 
“you mistake,” or “you are in error,” “he mis- 
takes,” or “he is in error.” 

“T think I saw you yesterday if I mistake 
not,” is certainly a correct form. There is no 
mistake about it. But “I think I saw you yes- 
terday if I am not mistaken,” is the form that 
is used by the majority of speakers. “I am 
mistaken,” “you are mistaken,” etc., like “I 
had better go,” are fixed forms in the lan- 
guage ; and, in consequence, it is too late to ex- 
clude them from the usage of good speakers 
and writers. Those persons who say, “I mis- 
take,” or “I am in error,” should be reminded 
that it is not obligatory to use those forms; 
for notwithstanding the advice of re- 
formers, “I am mistaken,” “you are mistaken,” 
and “he is mistaken” have the sanction of good 
usage throughout the English-speaking world.* 

*These forms have the sanction not only of 


universal employment but of antiquity.— 


Standard Dictionary. 
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GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION. 


LIE AND LAY. 
_Lte means “to rest’; “to recline.” Lay 
means “‘to cause to rest, or to lie.”’ 
The principal parts of “lie” are :— 


Present. Past. Present Participle. | Past Participle. 
Lie. lay. lying. lain. 


The principal parts of “lay” are :— 
Present. 7 Past. Present Participle. | Past Participle. 
Lay. laid. laying. laid. . 


Note.—Lie is an intransitive verb and ex- 
presses inaction. 
Lay is a transitive verb and expresses action. 


EXAMPLES. 
Lie (intransitive), “to rest,” or “to recline.” Lay (transitive), to cause “to lie.” 
1. | am going to lie down. 5. I will lay ‘the book where I found it. 
2. [lay down yesterday. 6. We laid the money on the table. 
I was lying down. _ %, He is laying the carpet. 


3. He is lying down. 8. I have laid the books on the shelf. 
4. I had just lain down when you called. 


Lie (to rest). 
Present. Past. 
lie. lay. 


Note.—Lay and not laid is the form of the 
past tense of the verb “to lie.” 
Example.—She told me to lie down and so I 
lay down for a few minutes. 
Lay (to cause to lie). 
Present. Past. 
lay. laid. 
Note.—-Lavd is the form of the past tense. 
She told me to Jay the book down and I 
laid it on the table. 
Lie (to rest) and Lay (to cause to rest). 


EXAMPLES. 


You will find the book lying (resting) where I laid (caused to lie) the book on the table, 
I laid it (caused it to lie). . where it has Jain (rested) ever since. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES TO GRAM- 
MATICAL CONSTRUCTION. 


In order to avoid confusion in the use of “lie 
and lay” it is necessary, First, to commit to 
memory the principal parts of the verbs in 
question, and secondly, to remember that.any 


part of the verb “to lie’ expresses inaction ’ 


while any part of the verb “to lay” expresses 
action... — 

Note.—Lie means to rest. 
cause to rest. 


Lay means to 
1. “I am going to lie down,” is correct be- 
cause inaction is expressed by the verb “to lie.” 
“To lie” with the verb “am going” expresses 
future time. 

2. “I lay down yesterday.” 
pressed by the verb “to lie.” 
past tense of the verb “‘to lie.” 

Note.—‘“Laid” is frequently misused for 
aa 

3. “He is lying down.” 
pressed by the verb “to lie.” 

Note.—The Present participle “lying? with 
“is” forms a present tense of the verb “to lie.” 

4. “I had just lain down when you called.” 
The past participle “lain” with “had” forms 
the past perfect tense of the verb “to lie.” 

5. “I will lay the book where I found it,” is 
correct because action is expressed by the 
_ verb “tolay.” “Lay” with the auxiliary “will” 
forms the future tense of the verb “to lay.” 

6. “He laid the money on the table.” Ac- 
tion is expressed by the verb “to lay.” “Laid” 
is the past tense of the verb “to lay.” 

7. “He is laying the carpet.” Action is ex- 
pressed by the verb “to lay.” The present par- 

ticiple “laying” with the auxiliary “is” forms a 
present tense of the verb “to lay.” 

&. “T have just laid the books on the table.” 
Action is expressed by the verb “to lay.” 
“Laid” with “have” forms the present perfect 
tense of the verb “‘to lay.” 


Inaction is ex- 
“Lay” is the 


Inaction is ex- 


The following is the first of a series of arti- 
_ cles on the Grammar of the English Language. 
See Introductory of this issue. 
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THE GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 
For the beginner. 

Language is the expression of thought or 
feeling.* 

Grammar is the scientific conformity of the 
spoken or written forms of a language to the 
corresponding forms of thought. + 

A grammatical form is one that conforms to: 
the correct usage of the language. 

An ungrammatical form is one that does not _ 
conform ito the correct usage of the language. 

An ungrammatical form is regarded either 
as a solecism (error) or as an idiom. 


A solecism is a deviation from the correct — 


and settled usage of the language, as, you was,. 
you don't. 

An idiom is a deviation from the correct 
usage of the language, but not from the settled 
usage of the language; as, J had better go. 
You are mistaken. 

The usage of the language is the established 
or customary mode of employing a particular 
word, phrase, or construction. 

PARTS OF SPEECH. | 

All of the words in the English language 
are classified into divisions which are called 
parts of speech. 

The grammar of the English language i is 
almost destitute of inflections,t and in conse- 
quence the grammatical construction is deter- 
mined almost exclusively by the relation and 
order of the words. The use that is made of 
any particular word determines the part of 
speech to which it belongs. 

A part of speech is a word having one 
limited and definable office in speech or in the 
practical use of language. 

There are nine parts of speech, viz; noun, 
pronoun, article, adjective, verb, adverb,. 
preposition, conjunction, and interjection. 

PARTS OF SPEECH DEFINED. 

1. A noun is a word used as a name. (Noun 
is from Latin nomen—a name.) 

Examples: Tree, boy, war, North, South, 
East, West, England,, Europe, eae music,. 
etc. 

2. A pronoun is a word used in the place 
ofanoun. (Pro is from Latin—for.) 


CorrREcCT ENGLISH. 


Examples: He, she, him, her, it, who, whom, 
they, theirs, etc. 

3. An article is a word used to limit the 
meaning of a noun. There are three articles, 
a, anand the. A and amare called the Indefi- 
nite articles and the is called the Definite ar- 
ticle. : 

-Note.—Some grammarians call the articles 
a, an and the limiting adjectives. 

Examples: A boy. An hour. 

4. An adjective isa word used to qualify, 
limit or define a noun. 

Examples: 
apple. 

5. A verb is a word that asserts or declares 
something about some particular thing. (Verb 
is from Latin verbum—a word. ) 


A good girl, five boys, a red 


Examples: George walks, birds sing, I am 
that, I am, he is here. 

Note.—A verb is a word that expresses ac- 
tion, existence or condition. 

6. An adverb is a word that is used to mod- 
ify the meaning of a verb, an adjective or 
another adverb. 

He walks slowly. 
He walks very slowly. 


Examples : 


apple. 

7. A preposition is a word used to show the 
relation between a noun or pronoun which fol- 
lows it and sonie preceding word which may 


A very nice 


be a verb, an adverb, an adjective, or a noun’ 


or pronoun. 

Examples: She is at home. She is sincere 
im her friendship. She took him to the sea- 
shore. 

(Pre is from Latin—before. Positus is 
is from Latin pono, ponere, posui, positum—to 
place, to set. ) 

8. A conjunction is a word used to connect 
words and sentences. 

Examples: John and James are going home. 
He or I will go. 

(Con is from Latin—with. junctus—join. ) 

g. The interjection is a word used to express 
emotion or feeling. 

Examples: Alas! Hurrah! Oh! 

Note.—Interjections have no grammatical 
relation to the words in the sentence. (Inter 


The girls. 
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is from Latin—between. 
jeci, jectum—to throw.) 


Jectus is from jacio, 


* The word language, in its most limited application, is 
restricted to human articulate speech; but in its metaphorical 
sense it embraces every mode of communication, by which 
facts can be made known, sentiment or passions, expressed or 
emotions excited. T. P. MARSH. 

Notre.—By the extension of the use of the word we say,— 
the language of the eyes, the language of the stars, the lan- 
guage cf chemistry, the language of flowers. 

Grammar in the broadest use of the word is the scientific 
exposition of the rules and principles of a subject: as, the 
grammar of a language; the grammar of music; the grammar 
of painting; etc. 

An idiom is a phrase or words approved by the langnage, 
whether written or spoken and often having a signification 
other than its grammatical or logical one. 

+t See Correct English, issue of March, Inflections. 


IMPROVED SPELLING AND BETTER 
ENGLISH. 


Stirred up by two members of the board of 
education and the public press, there seems to 
be a revival, to use the word in a technical 
sense, in the necessity of teaching children to 
spell, without mistake, ordinary words and to 
speak and write English correctly. Trustee 
Schwab believes a great failing in the educa- 
tional system is that the children leave school 
without knowing how to spell, He would in- 
sist upon the introduction into the schools of 
spelling books and constant drill in spelling. 
Trustee Sexton asserted that a great many 
teachers and principals do not speak or write 
correct English; that they do not teach gram- 
mar to their pupils, and as a result the grad- 
uates of both high and elementary schools en- 
ter active life without a proper knowledge of 
the rudiments of the language. As a remedy 
he suggested one hour’s instruction a day for 
four years for every high school pupil and can- 
didate for the normal school. 

To what extent both of these evils exist 
would be hard to determine. When Trustee 
Schwab names over a number of schools and 
says unreservedly that spelling is not 
taught there the is certainly open to criticism. 
It may not be taught in the old formal way of 
spelling down columns of words. It is never- 
theless taught. When Trustee Sexton says 
that most of the teachers and even the princi- 
pals do not know how to and even do not use 
good Engilish in the class-rooms or in their 
correspondence, he is making a generalization 
that will be ‘hard to sustain by the facts. The 
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acquaintance of a member of the board of edu- 
cation with 6,000 teachers is necessarily lim- 
ited. The School Weekly has a large amount 
of correspondence with the teachers and prin- 
ciples of Chicago, some of the communications 
being quite lengthy. It is rare that a letter 
comes to the office with eithera misspelled word 
or ungrammatical sentence in it. As Superin- 
tendent Andrews ‘says of the correspondence 
that comes to his table: The thought may not 
be expressed in elegant language but it is in 
almost all cases constructively correct. 

However these things may be, there is gen- 
eral criticism by the outside world of the re- 
sults of present-day teaching in respect to 
spelling and the use of Correct English. Busi- 
ness men in large numbers do complain of the 
poor spelling and bad English of the young 
men and young women seeking positions. 
There is so much complaint that there must 
be considerable ground for the criticisms. 

Does the cause lie in the method of teach- 
- ing or in the principle that underlies the 
method? Probably there is no one who will 
deny the truth of the general principles that 
resulted in the Quincy movement. ‘There are 
those, however, who do not hold that the nat- 
ural growth of children must be stimulated 
and made permanent by drill in much that is 
necessarily routine. To allow children to go 
from the schools with their education marred 
by defects of common errors in spelling, 
speech and writing is a vital defect. It will not 
commend the system to the general world, and 
the general world will always judge by re- 
sults—The School Weekly. 


WORDS AND THEIR USES. 
Century Dictionary. 

Egotism. E’go-tism or eg’ot{}-tizm, The 
practice of putting forward or dwelling upon 
one’s self; the habit of talking or writing too 
much about one’s self. 

Example: There can be no doubt that this 
remarkable man owed the vast influence which 
he exercised over his contemporaries at least 
as much to his gloomy egotism as to the real 
power of his poetry. 

—Macauley, Moore’s Byron. 


CorRRECT ENGLISH. 


The synonyms of egotism are :—Pride, van- 
ity, conceit, self-conceit and self-consciousness. 
Pride and egotism imply a certain indifference 
to the opinions of others about one’s self. 

Pride is a self-contained satisfaction with 
the excellence of what one is or has, despis- 
ing what others are to think. 

Vanity is just the opposite; it is the love of - 
being even fulsomely admired. Pride rests 
upon higher or intrinsic things: as, pride of 
family, place, or power; intellectual or spirit- 
ual pride. 

Vamity rests upon lower and external things, 
as beauty, figure, dress ornaments ; but the es- 
sential difference is in the question of depend- 
ence upon others. Over the same things one 
person might have pride and another vanity. 
One may be too proud to be vain. 

Conceit, or self-conceit, is an overestimate of 
one’s own abilities or accomplishments; it is 
too much the elevation of the real self to rest 
upon wealth, dress, or other external things. 

Egotism is a strong and obtrusive confidence 
in one’s self, shown primarily in conversation, 
not only by frequent reference to one’s self, | 
but by monopolizing attention, ignoring the 
opinions of others, etc. It differs from conceit 
chiefly in its selfishness and unconsciousness 
of its appearance in the eyes of others. 


Conceit becomes egotism when it is selfish 
enough to disparage others for its own com- 
parative elevation. Self-consciousness is often 
confounded with egotism, conceit, or vanity, 
but it may be only an embarrassing sense of 
one’s own personality, an inability to refrain 
from thinking how we appear to others, it 
therefore often makes one shrink out of notice. 

Examples: Pride relates more to our opin- 
ions of ourselves; Vanity to what we would 
have others think of us.—Jane Austen. Gray’s 
pride was not, as it sometimes is, allied to van- 
ity ; it was personal rather than social, if I may 
attempt a distinction which I feel but can 
hardly define —Lowell. 

His excessive egotism, which filled all ob- 
jects with himself.—Hazlitt. 

Conceit may puff a man up but never props 
him up.—Ruskin. 


This sound is intermediate between the sound of “ 


abolish 
agnostic 
anybody 
approximate 
blonde 
bonhomie 
bottle 

chop 
closet 

cod 
cognizance 
college 
column 
common 
compliment 
con 
conquer 
consonance 
consummation 
contract 
copper 
dog 

donna 

fog 

from 

goth 
honest 
Tonic 

locket 
lottery 
modesty 
monument 
not 

odd 

opera 
ossify 

plot 
pontifical 
prognostic 
providence 
scotch 
spontaneous 
volatile 


want was f 


accomplish 
allotment 
apology 
astonish 
blossom 
bonnet 

box | 
chorister 
clot 

coffee 
cognomen 
colic 

collie 
combination 
compensation 
composition 
concert 
conscience 
consort — 
contact 
controversy 
copy 
doggerel 
drop 

follow 

god 

hollow 

hop 

knot 

lodge 

mob 
molecule 
nod 

notch 

of 
oppcsition 
ostentation 
sod 

popular 


prophesy 


response 
scholar 
stop 
volcano 


socket 


* Compiled from Century. 


+ The vowel sound in this word is equivalent to ‘‘o” in ‘‘on”’. 


CorrRECT ENGLISH. 


“QO” AS IN «ON.’’* 


acknowledge 
anomaly 
apostle 
astrologer 
blot 
bonny 
bronze — 
cobbler 
coffer 
collar 
colonize 
comedy 
competence 
compound 
congregation 
conscious 
- consternation 
continent 
convalescent 
costume 
dogmatic 
dross 
fond 
gospel 
homicide 
hospital 
knob 
log 
mock 
monarch 
nominal 
object 
offer 
opportunity 
ostracize 
polish 
problem 
prophet 
rot 
sophomore 
top 
voluble 
washyt 
watch} 


oe b 


a 


in “father” and 


admonish 
anon | 
apostrophe 
automaton 
body 

boss 
carbonic 
chronicle 
cockatoo 
cogitate 
colleague 


— collonade 


comic 
competent 


~ comprehension 


congress 
conscript 
constitution 
contradict 
contumely 
cot 
domineer 
emboss 

font 


gossamer 


homily 
hostility 
knock 
logic 
model 
monastery 
nomination 
obligation 
on 

optic 

otter 
politics 
process 
proselyte 
rock 
sophistry 
toss 
volume 
what 


cea 
a 
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in “ail”, 
adopt 
anonymous 
apothecary 
block 

bond 
botany 
cholera 
chronic 
coddle 
cognate 
collier 
colony 
commodore 
complicate 
compress 
conjugate 
consequently | 
consul 
contrary 
convent 
cotton 

don 
ethnology 
fop 

gossip 
hominy 
hot 

lock 

loll 
modern 
monster 
nostril 
obligatory 
operation 
opulence 


oxygen 


ponder 
prodigal 
protestant 
rostrum 
spondee 
tot 
voluntary 
yacht f 
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PRONUNCIATION. 
Century Dictionary. 


Key to diacritical marks:— 


Long sounds Short sounds} 


é (eel) a(all) i(it) o(on) a (ask) 
a (ale) 6(old) e(end) u(us) é (err) 
& (father) 6 (food) a(at) oo (foot) 

I (isle ) 

ti (use) 


+The short sounds are indicated by the absence of 
marks. 


Allegro! a-la’ groy 

(musical term) 

Amicable’ am’ i-ka*-bl 
Antipode’ an’ ti-pod 
Antipodes* an-tip’ 6}déz 
also an’ ti-pdds 
Bacchant? (adj. ) bak’ a*nt 
(worshiping Bacchus ) 
Bacchant’ (noun ) same 
Bacchante’ (noun ) | bak’ ant © 
(a priestess or female ba-kant’ 
votary of Bacchus) ba-kan’ te 
bak’ antz 
Bacchantes (noun) usually pronounced 
(plural of bacchant) as if Latin 
ba-kan’ téz 
Cement (noun) sé}-ment’ 

(a kind of mortar ) or sem’ ent 
Cement (verb) sé}-ment’ 
Chirognomy® ki-rog’ not-mi 
Chirography’ kj-rog’ ra-*fi 


(handwriting, also the 
vart of telling fortunes 


by examining the hand) 
Chiromancy” kj’ rO+-man-si 
Dénoument(_) da-né’ mon 
| (nazalize n) 
Desert (noun & adj. ) dez’ ert 
(a sandy waste) 
Dessert (noun)" de-zért 
(a service or close or 
of repast ) de-sért’ 
Entrée” on-tra’ 
(nasalize n) 
Esplanade” es-plat-nad’ 
Fulcrum“ ful’ krum 
(a lever) 
Fulsome” ful’ sum 


CorRECT ENGLISH. 


Giaour™ 


Gibbet 
Giblet 
Gibberish 


Hypochondria 
(a morbid condition) 


Hypochondriac 


Hypochondriacal 


Infantile 
Inherence (noun) 
Inherency (noun ) 
Inherent (adj. )" 
Lambrequin 
Lorgnette 


t This sound is slighted in rapid utterance. 
* This sound approaches that of “u’’ in 


utterance. 


jour 

jib’ et 

jib’ let 

gib’ ér ish 

hj-pot-kon’ dria* 
or 

hip-d}-kon’ dria* 

hj-p6d-kon’ dri-ak 

or 
hip-d{kon’ dri-ak 
hj-po-kon’ drj’.a*- 
kal* or 

hip-d}-kon- dri’ a*- 
kal* 

in’ fa*n-til or til 

in-hér’ e*ns 

in-hér’ e*n-si 

in-hér’ e*nt 

lam’ bre kin 

lér-nyet - 

(o in or has the 


the sound ofa in 
all ) 


“us” in easy 


PROPER NAMES. 


Century Dictionary. 


Adriatic Sea 1 


/Egean Sea 
Bede (English monk 
or 678-735 ) 
Beda 
Cervantes 
(Author of Don Quixote ) 


ad-ri-at’ ik 

or 
ad-ri-at’ ik 
é-gée’ a*n 
Bed 


ser van’ téz 


Don Quixote (See Correct EnGuisu, Feb- 


ruary, Proper Names. ) 
Don Juan 
(Byron’s poem ) 
(Spanish ) 
Danae (Gr. myth) 
(Mother of Perseus ) 
Ganymede (Gr. myth. ) 
( Cup-hearer to Zetus ) 
Hebe (Gr. myth.) 
( Cup-bearer to Olympus 
before Ganymede ) 
Hypatia (Greek ) 
( Heroine of Kingley’s 
novel ) 


don ji’ a*n 


don hé-an’ 
dan’ at-é 


gan’ i-méd 


he’ be 


hi-pa’ shia* 


CorRECT ENGLISH. 


Niobe (Gr. myth. ) nj’ o{-be 
, Niobe group inthe U ffizzi 
gallery ) 
Phryne (Greek fri’ né 
(Model of Cnidian Venus 
for Praxiteles) 
Richelieu (French ) résh-lyé’ 
(Cardinal) (English) résh’ 16 
Riviera ré-ve-a’ ra* 
( seashore) 
Tannhauser tain’ hoi-zer 
(Opera ) 


NOTES. ON PRONUNCIATION. 


I. Allegro. (Italian). Brisk, rapid. Latin, 
alacer, alacris. English, alacrity. 

2. Amicable. Friendly; peaceable; 
monious in social or other relations. 

3. Antipode. One of the antipodes, or 
those who dwell on opposite sides of the globe. 

2. One who is in opposition to another; or a 
thing which is in opposition to another. 

Examples :—In tale or history your beggar 
is ever the just antipode to your king.—Lamb. 

Balance—loving nature, — 
Made all things in pairs 
To every foot its anttipode.—Emerson. 

4. Antipodes. 1. Persons living at diamet- 
rically opposite points of the globe, so that 
ther feet are directed towards each other. 2. 
Two places on the surface of the globe dia- 
metrically opposite to each other. 

3. Figuratively, things opposed 
other. 


har- 


to each 


| Examples. 

Our antipodes sleep while we wake. 

Australia and Engiand are the antipodes of 
each. 

Minds the antipodes of each other in temper 
and endowment alike feel the force of his 
[Dante’s Attraction].—Lowell. 

5. Bacchant (adj.). Pertaining to Bacchus 
the god of wine; worshipping Bacchus; revel- 
ling. 

Example :—Over his shoulder with a bac- 
chant air | 

Presented the o’erflowing cup.—Byron. 


6. Bacchant (noun). 1. A priest, priestess, — 


or votary of Bacchus; a bacchanal. 
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. Example:—They appear in a state of in- 
toxication, and are the bacchants in delirium. 
2. One addicted to intemperance of riotous 
revelry. 

3. A name given in Germany, in the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries to 
wandering scholars who travelled from one in- 
stitution of learing.to another. These bac- 
chants frequently had younger students under 
their protection and instruction, who waited 
upon thetn, begged for them, etc. 

7. Bacchante. 1. A priestess of Bacchus, 
or a woman who joined in the celebration of 
Bacchus; a woman inspired with bacchic 
frenzy. 

Example:—Guide the revelry of frenzied 
Bacchantes.—Longfellow. 2nd meaning: a 
woman addicted to intemperance or riotous 
revelry ; a female bacchnal. 

8. Chirognomy. Palmistry. Its synonym is 
chiromancy, although chirognomy and chiro- 
mancy are technically two departments of 
palmistry. The former endeavors to determine 
an individual’s character from the hand, the 
latter attempts to tell from the appearance of 
the hand what is likely to befall one. 

9. Chirography. 1. The art of writing, hand- 
writing. 2. A particular or individual style 
of handwriting. 3. The art of telling for- 
tunes by the hand. Standard says that chirog- 
raphy is improperly used for chiromancy. | 

10. Chironmancy. Divination by the hand; 
the art or practice of attempting to tell the 
future of a person by inspecting the lines and 
lineaments of his hand ; palmistry. 

11. Dessert. International, Webster, and 
Standard give but the first pronunciation only. 

Entree. 1. Entry; freedom of access; as, 
the entree of the house. 

Example:—An eminent banker * * * 
asked the minister to give him the entree of 
the Horse Guards.—Quarterly Review. 

.2. A small dish served at the dinner-table 
between the chief courses. 

3. Musical term. 4. The act of entering: 
as, his entree was very effective. 

13. Esplanade. 1. A term used in fortifi- 
cations. 2. Any open or level space or course 
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near a town, especially a kind of terrace along 

the seaside, for public walks or drives. 
Example: All the world was gathered on 

the terrace of the Kursaal and the esplanade 


below it, to listen to the excellent orchestra.— . 


H. James, Jr. 3 

14, 15. International, Webster, and Stand- 
ard agree with Century. 

16. Giaour. An infidel; used by the Turks 
to designate an adherent of any religion ex- 
cept the Mohammedan, more particularly a 
Christian, and so commonly that it does not 
necessarily imply an insult. 

Example :— 7 
The faithless slave that broke her bower, 

And worse than faithless, for a Giaour! 
—Bryon, The Giaour. 

Note.—Giaour rhymes with bower. 

17. Inherent. This pronunciation is an ex- 
ception to the rule, that when the vowel of the 
accented syllable of the noun is long, the cor- 
responding vowel of the adjective formed from 
that noun is short. 


NEVER THE TIME AND THE PLACE. 


Never the time and the place 
And the loved one all together ! 
This path—how soft to pace! 
This May—what magic weather ! 
Where is the loved one’s face? 
In a dream that loved one’s face meets mine, 
But the house is narrow, the place is bleak 
Where, outside, rain and wind.combine 
With a furtive ear, if I strive to speak, 
With a hostile eye at my flushing cheek, 
With a malice that marks each word, each sign ! 
O enemy sly and serpentine, 
Uncoil thee from the waking man! 
Do I hold the Past 
Thus firm and fast 
Yet doubt if the Future hold I can? 
This path so soft to pace shall lead 
Throughthemagicof Mayto herself indeed ! 
Or narrow if needs the house must be, 
Outside are the storms and strangers: we— 
Oh, close, safe, warm sleep I and she, 
—TI and she! 
—Browning. 


CorRRECT ENGLISH 


MODEL OF CORRECT ENGLISH. 


HANDSOME IS THAT HANDSOME 
DOES, 


“Handsome is that handsome does,—hold 
up your heads, girls!” was the language of 
Primrose in the play when addressing her 
daughters. The worthy matron was right. 
What is good-looking, as Horace Smith re- 
marks, but looking good? Be good, be wom- 
anly, be gentle, — generous in your sympa- 
thies, heedful of the well-being of all around 
you; and, my word for it, you will not lack 
kind words of admiration. Loving and pleas- 
ant associations will gather about you. 

Never mind the ugly reflection which your 
glass may give you. That mirror has no heart. 
But quite another picture is yours on the retina 
of human sympathy. There the beauty of 
holiness, of purity, of that inward grace which 
passeth show, rests over it, softening and mel- 
lowing its features just as the calm moonlight 
melts those of a rough landscape. into har- 
monious loveliness. 

“Hold up your heads, girls!” I repeat after 
Primrose. Why should you not? Every 
mother’s daughter of you can be beautiful. 


You can envelope yourselves in an atmosphere 


of moral and intellectual beauty,through which 
your otherwise plain faces will look forth like 
those of angels. 

Beautiful to Ledyard, stiffening in the cold 
of a northern winter, seemed the diminutive, 
smoke-stained ‘women of Lapland, who 
wrapped him in their furs and ministered to 
his necessities with kindenss and gentle words 
of compassion. Lovely to the homesick heart 
of Park seemed the dark maids of Sego, as they 
sung their low and simple song of welcome 
beside this bed, and sought to comfort the white 
stranger, who had “no mother to bring him 
milk and no wife to grind him corn.” 

O, talk as we may of beauty asa thing tobe . 
chiselled from marble or wrought out on can- 
vas; speculate as we may upon its colors and 
outlines, what is it but an intellectual abstrac- 
tion after all? The heart feels a beauty of 

another kind; looking through the outward 


CoRRECT ENGLISH. 


environment, it discovers a deeper and more 
real loveliness. 

This was well understood by the old 
painters. In their pictures of Mary, the vir- 
gin mother, the beauty which melts and sub- 
dues the gazer is that of the soul and the affec- 
tions, uniting the awe and mystery of that 
mother’s miraculous allotment with the irre- 
pressible love, the unutterable tenderness of 
young maternity,— Heaven's crowning miracle 
with Nature’s holiest and sweetest instinct. 

And their pale Magdalens, holy with the 
look of sins forgiven,—how the divine beauty 
of their penitence sinks into the heart! Do we 
not feel that the only real deformity is sin, and 
that goodness evermore hallows and sanctifies 
its dwelling-place? When the soul is at rest, 
when the passions and desires are all attuned 
to the divine harmony,— 

“Spirits moving musically 
To a lute’s well-ordered law,” 
do we not read the placid significance thereof 
in the human countenance? 


“TI have seen,” said Charles Lamb, “faces 
upon which the dove of peace sat brooding.” 
In that simple and beautiful record of a holy 
life, the Journal of John Woodman, there is 
a passage of which I have been more than once 
reminded in my intercourse with my fellow- 
beings: “Some glances of real beauty may be 
seen in their faces who dwell in true meekness. 
There is a divine harmony in the sound of that 
voice to which divine love gives utterance.” 

Quite the ugliest face I ever saw was that 
of a woman whom the world calls beautiful. 
Through its “silver veil” the evil and ungentle 
passions looked out hideous and hateful. On 
the other hand, there are faces which the mul- 
titude at the first glance pronounce homely, 
unattractive, and such as “Nature fashions by 
the gross,” which I always recognize with a 
warm heart-thrill; not for the world would I 
have one feature changed; they please me as 
they are; they are hallowed by kind memories ; 
they are beautiful through their associations ; 
nor are they any the less welcome that with my 
admiration of them “the stranger inter- 
meddleth not.”—J. G. WHITTIER. 
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DIALECT. 


The term dialect may mean a mode of speech 
peculiar to a district or locality; as, the Irish 
or Scotch dialect; or it may mean one of a 
number of related modes of speech, regarded 


as descended from a common original; a lan- 


guage viewed in relation to other languages 
of the same kindred. Thus, Scotch is a dia- 
lect of English; English is a dialect of the 
Germanic, or Teutonic group; Germanic 
speech is an Aryan dialect. 

Language and dialect are only two names 
for the same thing as looked at from the dif- 
erent points of view. Any body of expres- 
sions used as a community, however limited 
and humble, for the purpose of communica- 
tion, and as the instrument of thought, is a 
language...... on the other hand, there is no 
tongue in the world to which we should not 
with perfect freedom and perfect propriety 
apply the name of dialect when considering it 
as one of a body of related forms.—WHITNEY, 
Life and Growth of Language. 


A HOPE FOR GENIUSES. 
(From “A Window in Thrums.”) 
| By J. M. Barrie. | 
From hints he had let drop at odd times I 
knew that Tammas Haggart had a scheme for 
geniuses, but not until the evening after Ja- 
mie’s arrival did I get it out of him. Hendry 
was with Jamie at the fishing, and it came 
about that Tammas and I had the pig-sty to 
ourselves. , 
“Of course,” the said, when we had got a 
erip of the subject, “I dount pretend as my 
ideas is to be followed withoot deeviation, but 


-—ondootedly something should be done for gen- 


iuses, them bein’ aboot the only class as we do 
naething for. Yet they’re fowk to be prood o’ 
an’ we shouldna let them overdo the thing, 
nor run into debt; na, na. There was Robbie 
Burns, noo, as real a genius as ever——”_- 

At the pig-sty, where we liked to have more 
than one topic, we had frequently to tempt 
Tammas away from Burns. 

“Your scheme,” I interposed, “is for living 
geniuses, of course?” 
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“Ay,” he said thoughtfully, “them ’at’s 
gone canna be brocht back. Weel, my idea is 
‘at a Home should be built for geniuses at the 


public expense, whaur they could all live the- - 


gither, an’ be decently looked after. Na, no in 
London; that’s no my plan, but I would hae’t 
within an hour’s distance o’ London, say five 
mile frae the market-place, an’ standin’ in a 
bit garden, whaur the geniuses could walk 
aboot arm-in-arm, composin’ their minds.” 

“You would have the grounds walled in, I 
suppose, so that the public could not intrude?” 

“Weel, there’s a difficulty there, because 
yell observe, as the public would support the 
institootion, they would hae a kind o’ richt to 
look in. How-some-ever, I daur say we could 
arrange to fling the grounds open to the public 
once a week on condition ’at they didna speak 
to the geniuses. I’m thinkin’ ’at if there was 
a small chairge for admission the Home could 
be made self-supportin’. Losh! to think ’at if 
there had been sic an institootion in his time 
a man micht hae sat on the bit dyke and 
watched Robbie Burns danderin’ ’roond the—”’ 

“You would divide the Home into suites of 

rooms, so that every inmate would have his 
own apartments?” — 
“Not by no means; na, na. The mair I 
read aboot geniuses the mair clearly I see as 
their wy o’ living alane ower muckle is ane 0’ 
the things as breaks doon their health, and 
.makes them meeserable. I’ the Home they 
would hae a bedroom apiece, but the parlor an’ 
the other sittin’-rooms would be for all, so as 
they could enjoy ane another’s company. 
The management? Oh, that’s aisy. The su- 
perintendent ‘would be a medical man ap- 
pointed by Parliament, and he would hae men 
servants to do his biddin’.” 

“Not all men-servants, surely ?” 

“Every one o’ them. Man, geniuses is no 
to be trusted wi’ womenfolk. No, even Rob- 
bie Bu-—”__ elie 

“So he did; but would the inmates have to 
put themselves entirely in the superintendent’s 
hands?” : 

“Nae doubt; an’ they would see it was the 
wisest thing they couldido. He would be care- 
ful o’ their health, an’ send them early to bed 
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as weel as hae them up at eight sharp. Gen- 
iuses’ healths is always breakin’ dodon because 
of late hours, as in the case o’ the lad wha used 
often to begin his immortal writin’s at twal 
o'clock at nicht, a thing ’at would ruin ony 
constitootion. But the superintendent would 
see as they had a tasty supper at nine o’clock 
—something as agreed wi’ them. Then for 
half an hour they would quiet their brains. 
readin’ oot aloud, time about, frae sic a book 
as the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ an’ the gas would 
be turned aff at ten precisely.” 

“When would you have them up in the 
morning ?”’ ; 

“At sax in summer an’ seven in winter. 
The superintendent would see as they were all 
properly bathed every mornin’, cleanliness bein’ 
most important for the preservation o’ health.” 

“This sounds well; but suppose a genius 
broke the rules—lay in bed, for instance, 
reading by the light of a candle after hours, or 
refused to take his bath in the morning?” 

“The superintendent would hae to punish 
him. The genius would be sent back to his 
bed, maybe. An’ if he lay lang i’ the morn- 
in’ he would hae to gang withoot his break- 
fast.” 

“That would be all very well where the in- 
mate only broke the regulations once in a way; 
but suppose he were to refuse to take his bath 
day after day (and, you know, geniuses are 
said to be eccentric in that particular), what 
would be done? You could not starve him; 
geniuses are too scarce.” 

“Na, na; in a case like that he would hae to 
be reported to the public. The thing would 
hae to come afore the Hoose of Commons. Ay, 
the superintendent would get a member o’ the 
Opposeetion to ask a queistion such as ‘Can the 
honorable gentleman, the Secretary of State 
for Home Affairs, inform the Hoose whether 
it is a fac that Mr. Sic-a-one, the well-known 
genius, at present resident in the Home for 
Geniuses, has, contrairy to regulations, per- 
seestently and obstinately refused to change his 
linen; and: if so, whether the Government pro- 
poses to take ony steps in the matter?’ The 
newspapers would report the discussion next 
mornin’, an’ so it would be made public. 


